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The appearance of it however at ſo late a 
period demands ſome apology. In truth it 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wars: public charge of a grievous 
nature ſolemnly echibited againſt either an 
individual or a collective body, to defend is 
not only the right, but becomes the duty of the 
accuſed. Upon this principle the following 
vindication is ſubmitted to a generous peo- 
ple with chearful confidence in that juſtice, 
which' intereſted arts and ſplendid declama- a 
tion may ſuſpend, but cannot overcome. 


was undertaken upon the firſt peruſal of 
Meſſrs. Franklin and Graiſbery's Reports, 
but laid afide in conſequence of ſome very 
ſenfible and judicious efforts made to coun- 
teract their injurious tendency. That the 
tongue of the orator can, like the poet's pen, 
but with an intention not always ſo inno- 
cent, & give to airy nothing a local habita- 

A 2 tion 


wv INTRODUCTION. 


„ 


tion ang a name,” has — very ſufficiently 
ſhewn by Authenticus and a Southern Cler- 
gyman, whoſe publications, at conee liberal 
and convincing, ſeemed to render any fur- 
ther defence of the clergy unneceſſary. The 
induſtry with which the obnoxious oration 
continued to be circulat particularly i in 
the ſouth, where it Was ely republiſhed 


in a Cork paper, induced the author of the 


following pages ta reſume; his undertaking, 
to which the Aill-ſubſifting ſpirit of riot and 


combination was an additional inducement. 
He will not however treſpaſs on the public 
patience by treading the ſame ground, and 


recapitulating the arguments of his precur- 
ſors. He ventures to think that ſome new 


gern 


Aights will be thrown e on the ſubject by the 


following obſervations, for the pains befiow- 
ed on which he will be more khan recom. 


l 48 : 


penced, if they « contribute in any degree, to 


1998 


the expoſal of fallacy, and the Juſtification 
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of i innocence. | 
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N the publication of each of the repor- 
ters, (who do not differ amnnialy) we find 
it aſſerted that the oppreſſed, not 
only by the exorbitancy of the clergy in. 
their legal demands, but alſo by novel and 


unlawful charges, exhibi a * ſcene of 
melaticholy and iniquitous impoſition on the 
charges are 


there peafantry e * 


7 hs 


brought | 


e Wares ls e ee 
ſecond Mr. ES s motion, afferted, © that the peaſants 
who cultivated lands were utterly unable to pay tithe 
22 tithe of every kind was 
:manded.” lordſhi; Hhould have explained how this 

* abit 


| ES] 

brought forward onthe credit of certain 
tions verified or to be verified upon oath. That 
perſons might have been ready to verify, i. e. 
to ſwear to, the ſaid charges, I have not the 
leaft doubt, being well fatisfied that -in one 
county in Munſter alone, and that not the 


largeſt, deponents might be procured to 
zerify not only the aforeſaid depoſitions, but 


as many more as the orator's ingenuity could 
frame. But depoſitions of this nature, in 
which ſo large a property and ſo great a 
number of citizens are concerned, ſhould be 


always received with caution. Admitti 


the character and reſpectability of theſe, as 
yet unknown, depanents, it is ſtrongly to be 
ſuſpected that their allegations apply to par- 
ticular and extraordinary caſes from which 
no general conclufions can be fairly drawn. 
That the collection of tithe has never been 


inability was created. It was not by the incumbent, for it 
not by the ©. for the pooceth il js frvcke well march. 6d- 
ling at the expence of a tithe of its produce. There muſt 
incapacitated to pay his'clergyman. Whether this was a 
rack-rent, or what it was, his lordſhip did not think pro- 
per to inform us. be TH: 
Strictly ſpeaking, the collection of tithe cannot be at- 
tended with injury or extortion. If the farmer ſets out his 
tithe according to law, the incumbent cannot extort any 
more, or do him any injury. If he does neither buy nor 
ſet out his tithes, it is neither injury nor extortion to ſue 
for the value. In all tranſactions circumſtances may give 
one party an advantage over. the other, but ſuch circum. 
ſtances are by no means peculiar to tithes, but common to 


| all dealings between man and man. 


1 


attended with injury or extortion, I do not 


undertake to maintain, for what eſtabliſh. 
ment ever eſcaped abuſe. But I hope to 
ſhew, to the ſatisfaction of every candid and 
diſpaſſionate enquirer, that the great charges 
of * 4 wholly unfounded; that 
the general conduct of the clergy has been 
marked with moderation? and that they 
have been not the authors but the objects of 
injurious innovation. 

The firſt of the © iniquitous impoſitions 
on the peaſantry of the ſouth,” of which the 
clergy are accuſed, is the tithing of turf. That 
tithe of * turf has in ſome few places heen 


demanded and 2 is not to be denied. With 
reſpect to the legality of the proceeding, I 
am not competent to decide. Local cuſtoms 
aſſume from immemorial uſe the authority 
of law. Upon this principle it has been 
demanded by perſons who poſſibly thought 
it no crime to obtain as a right what their 
predeceſſors had freely enjoyed, and what 
they could not reſign without injury to their 
ſucceſſors. Had any clergyman claimed 
tithe of turf unpaid before, the charge of 
encroachment might be juſt ; but enquiry 
would have ſhewn, and candour have con- 


teſſed, 


Turf is certainly not titheable of common right, but 
it 1s equally certain that it may be titheable in any place 
by cuſtom. So lead pays tithe in parts of England; and 
all mines are allowed to be titheable by cuſtom. Tithe 
turf claimed by cuſtom has been adjudged to the cler; 
decrees of the Court of Chancery. VF 


18 
feſſed, that the demand has been diſconti- 
nued within the laſt ten years; and that 
many clergymen of this day have given up 
what thoſe of a former p bly enjoyed. 

Tithe of furze next afforded argument for 
the exertions of eloquent com 2 This 
however, though in many places of conſi- 
fiderable value and due of common right in 
all, is far from a general claim. I beheve 
it may have been paid heretofore in ſome 
few pariſhes in Munſter, though I have not 
been able to fix where. One thing I will 
venture to aſſert, that itnever has been tithed 
except where cut for ſale. We may there. 
fore ſafely refer the orator's charge, on this 
head, to the black catalogue of exactions 
which ext not, but in the imagination, and 
commit depredations only upon paper. 

The third article of atrocious impoſition 
is, the charge of two ſhillings a houſe, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of Smoak-money ;— 
a charge (as it is ſaĩd) not only arbitrarily 
impoſed by the parſon, but alſo illegally 
admitted by the ecclefiaftical * judge. That 

no 


* I omit ſaying any thing of eccleſiaſtical courts, the 
nature and practice of them having been already ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed and defended by Authenticus and others. In an- 
ſwer to the inferences in prejudice of that of Caſhel, from 
certain extracts produced by Mr. G, I ſhall only ſub- 
join Mr. Cowper's advertiſement, by which it will appear 
how faithfully thoſe extracts have been made, and how 
much they are to be depended on. 
. To 


I 
no ſuch claim ever exiſted, I ſhall not un- 
dertake to atfirm; but if the reſult of very 
diligent reſearches and the moſt re ſpectable 
information is a ſafe ground for confidence, 
I may venture to affert, that the preſent 
clergy of the ſouth are ſtrangers even to its 
name. The only veſtige I could diſcover of 
any thing fimilar was in the dioceſe of Cloyne, 
a clergyman of which, collated to a benence 
about four years ago, was then informed 


that his predeceſſors had uſed to receive. 


ten pence per annum from each houſe.—The 
crigin of this demand was too remote to be 
traced; the claim ꝗ itſelf was become obſo 
— : lete, 


To Mr. Magee, Printer of the Dublin Evening Poſt. 
SIR, | 8 
In your paper of the 17th inſtant, in a ſpeech, which 
you call Mr. Grattan's, are a variety of extracts, faid to be 
taken from the Vicar's Court of Caſhel. Now to prevent 
the public from being deceived, I think it my duty, as re- 
giſter of that court, to ſay that thoſe abſtracts were made 


in my abſence and without my knowledge, and I have diſ- 


covered ſuch omiſhons and additions in them as entirely 


_ miſrepreſent the true and real ſtate of facts. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
SAM. COWPER, 
CasHEL EKRegiſter of the Metropolitan 
July 26, 1788. ; | Court of Cafhel. 


+ This claim might have been for offerings and other 
dues, of which were ſeveral ſorts differing in diſerent places 
according to cuſtom. Eaſter offerings in pzrticular (for 
they were not the only 6 

4 | K. k mon 
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lete. nor did he wiſh or endeavour to re- 
deem it from oblivion. . 

Such are the illegal and iniquitous impo- 
fitions on the peaſantry of the ſouth ;—im- 
poſitions which however heinous in fancy, 
are harmleſs in fact, however formidable in 
a ſenator's ſpeech. or a fixpenny pamphlet, 
are either unknown to the perſons ſuppoſed 
to groan under their weight, or known only 
to be difregarded. One might expect that 
a man of candour would take notice of in- 
dulgence as well as exaction, and that while 
he expoſed the innovations of clerical extor- 
tion, he would not pats by the clergy's pa- 
tient endurance of encroackment upon ac- 
knowledged right. The ſmall tithes of con- 
ſiderable ng in many pariſhes, and the 
ſmall dues, are univerſally with-held from 
them ; and of the numerous articles ſubject 
by law and cuftom to eccleſiaſtical demands, 
the great tithes - only remain. The orator's 
own poſitions would prove the merit of theſe 
conceſſions: for ſurely the power which 
enabled the clergy to innovate and oppreſe, 
muſt have been adequate to the enforcement 
of juſt and legal demands. An open ac- 

knowledgment 


mon Tight, at two pence a head for each in the — above 

16 years, payable by the maſter of the houſe. oiſibly 

many houĩes might formerly have paid two ſhil- 

gs per houſe, and that on more legal grounds than 

Mr G— ſuppoſes. Theſe demands have been diſconti- 

nued ; a curious reaſon, as it ſhould feem, for charging 
the clergy with impoſition. 


1 


} : 


} : 
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knowledgment of this nature would indeed 
have pointed to an inference very wide of 
his ſcope and intention, vis. that injurious 
innovation was not on the ſide of the clergy. 
The reporters preſent us with a table of 
tithe f ratages, calculated for the different 
of Munſter, with an ingenuity fimilar 

to that which diſcovered that a ſucceſsful 
demand of the tenth would give the clergy 


_ one-lixth of the yearly produce of the king- 


dom. The true average prices of tithe form - 
ed from the moſt correct returns of the ſe- 
veral pariſhes in the dioceſes of the pro- 
vince of Munfter, have been already 1o 
clearly ſet forth, that I ſhall not treſpaſs on 
the reader by unneceſſary repetitions.— 

Strangers to the peaſantry and agriculture of 
that of the kingdom could alone be 
impoſed on by exaggeration ſo monſtrous. 


Where the information was procured, on 


which thoſe ratages are founded, I ſha!l not 
pretend to conjecture ; but I will venture to 
lay where it was not procured, at leaſt with 

B 2 | reſpect 


+ Admitting the ratages are 2s high as they are repre- 
ſented, where is the injury or injuſtice in a man's ſelling 
his property for the beſt price he can get. The farmer has 
his choice to buy or ſet out the tithe ; if he does not like 
the price, he is under no fort of obligation to give it. But 
ſurely he has no reaſon to complain, if another will not ſell 
him his goods at half value. Many incumbents, he will 
fay, do ſo—very true; if I chuſe to give B ten ſhillings, 
it is a mw good reaſon why he ſhould be thankful, but 
not why C ſhould complain that he is not preſented with 
2 like gift. | 
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reſpect to the covnty of Cork. The return 
of prices made by the commiſtioner for hear- 
ing cauſes under the compenfation-act (a 
gentleman too reſpectable to be ſuſpected of 
partiality) afforded no grounds for ſuch a 
ratage !. This however formed a fairer 


balls 


t In about forty parithes the rectors or incumbents of 
which ſued in Chancery under the compenſation-bill, ſix- 
teen took defence on the ground cf high charges, of which 
ſixteen ſome were impropriate. The remaining twenty- 
four, togetler with all thoſe in which the civil bill proceſs 
was uled, acquĩeſced in the charges made, and (in the few 
inſtances where oppoſition was given) took defence upon 
other grounds. Hence we are furniſhed with a method cf 
coming to an exact knowledge, not only of the number cf 
Pariths = in which high demands were made, but alſo of 
the preciſe amount of thofe demands, according to the re- 
turn of an agent employed in Chancery fuirs for tithe under 
the compenſation- bill, it appears that the higheſt prices ſor 
tithes in the ſixteen pariſhes before- mentioned were as fol- 
lows : 

For the beſt acre of potatoes, in the beſt land, from 6-. 
do 185. 

Fur the beſt acre of wheat, from 55. to 10s. 

For the belt acre of barley, from qt. to 87. 

For the beſt acre of oats, from 25. to 55. 6d. 

For ditto of meadow, from 15. to 47. 

The prices in tillage of inferior quality proportionab! y 
reduced. 

A ratage formed upon theſe prices would amount to 
dr. for potatozs—77. 6d. for wheat . for barley—3s. gd. 
0 Fan 25. 6d. for meadow. This ratage however 
would be too high even for theſe fixteen parithes, becauſe 
it is formed upon the higheſt prices alone; whereas the 
pull ars aVErage mould be drawn from a compariſon of the high- 
ef? with the loweſt prices. If therefore this average is too 
Lien © cven for thoſe few parithes, confeled!ly dearer than 
the reſt, how much muſt it exceed the true Tatage or ave- 
raze of titles throughout tlie county. 


( 13 ] 
bafis for eftimate than the ſuſpicious allega- 
tions of any tactious or intereſted individual. 
Truth and juſtice would have adopted the 
unequrvocal report of a ſelect, impartial and 
competent judge; other qualifications em- 
braced other authority. 

The increaſed value of benefices in Mur- 
ter is confidered as another ſymptom of 
heinous oppreffion. It could not be deemed 
very wonderful or extraordinary, had the 
value of livings riſen with the improvement 
of agriculture and the prices of grain. That 
they haveexceeded, or even kept up to their 
due proportion to theſe, is fo far from true, 
that in many parts of the ſouth where the 
tillage has increaſed very confiderably with- 
in the laſt twenty years, benefices have ad- 
mitted but a trifling augmentation. The 
vaſt increaſe of agriculture that followed the 
erection of flour-mills in lands previouſly 
conſigned to ure, would account for the 
ſudden riſe ct a few livings without the aid 
of clerical rapacity. The fact is, that the 
ratages of tithe have generally diminiſhed 
within the laſt twenty years, and that in a 
greater degree than moft perſons are aware 
of. This will clearly appear from a compa. 
Tiſon of preſent valuations with paft. 
Tithe- of old dates are inthe potletfion 
of many clergymen and impropriators, by 
which the curioſity of an inquirer might be 
calily gratified. I have ſeen oue of a pariſh 

near 
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near Cork, in which the tithe of wheat was 


twenty-five years ago rated at ſeven ſhillings; 
that was probably the general ratage of the 


vicinity f. The preſent does not exceed five. 
From this, if the different value of money 


in each period be taken into accpunt, it 


clearly a that the clergy have fallen 


in their demands almoſt one half. I do not 
ſay that every proprietor of tithe has lower- 
ed his charges in the fame proportion, or 
that the demands of ſome are not higher; 
but I maintain that the general conclution 
is ftrongly indicative of the moderation and 
lenity of the preſent clergy. Much pains 
have been moſt unneceſſarily taken to dif. 
prove the divine right of tithes; and a prin - 
cipal argument for an alteration of the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem is, its being a Jewith cuſtom, 
adopted by Chriftians in the fourth century, 
and confirmed by an uſage of o 1309 or 
1400 years. The quotations from {ſcripture 
do indeed bear rig/t honourable teſtimony to 

| the 
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+ I fay vicinity, becauſe it is difficult to ſuppoſe that 
there ever was or could be a general ratage for the coun- 
ry. Superior fertility of foils and convenience of ſitua- 
tion could not but make great difference in the value of 
tithes. Hence the objection to a commutation by acreable 


tatage. A ratage formed upon the middle or average 


prices of tithe in a country, would be too high for the poor 
hands, and too low for the rich, and thereby, without ma- 
terially ferving the tillers of the lztter, would be very dit- 
treſſing to thoſe of rhe former. 


WS 


the piety of the ſpeech -maker, but they do 
no more. Our Saviour's general monition, 


« Beware of covetouſneſs,” might have been 


applied with as much propriety to any other 
Jefeription of Chriſtians, the clergy not be- 
ing the moſt remarkable for worldly wiſdom 
or a defire to amaſs. I doubt whether all 
the rectors in Munſter could, with the ag- 
gregate of all their extortions, command at 
this moment as large a ſum as has been 


deemed not more than the quantum meruit of 


one modej/# ſenator, The moral injunctions 
of our divine matter are alike binding on all. 
Admitting therefore the clergy to he more 
attached to pecuniary confiderations than is 
really the caſe, it ſeems a little unreaſon- 
able to impute to them, as a reproach, that 
prudence which. is deemed meritorious in 


others. Precluded from the advantages of 


commercial induſtry, the clergy, in whom the 
voice of nature is not ſtifled by the ſacred- 
neſs of their function, depend for the ſupply 
of their wants on the proviſion made for 
them by the known law of the land. Under 
this law they hoped to obtain what their 
predeceſſors quietly poſſeſſed. Conceiving 
that they were not worſe citizens and ſub- 
jects than other men, they preſumed to con- 
Eder themſelves entitled to equal ſecurity in 
their perſons and in their properties. If the 
collection of their dues be injurious, it ſhould 
be conſidered that the mode is not of their 


deviſing ; 


C26” ] 
deviang ; if this legal innovation of thirteen 
centuries he oppreſſive, let it be remembered 
that they are not the innovators. The pre- 
tent clergy claim in no place more than, and ' 
in very few places fo much as, their prede- 
ceſſors have poſſeſſed under the ſanction of 
| law and immemorial cuſtom. H a landlord, 
| upon his tenant's mability to anſwer his de- 
= mand, ſeizes upon his goods, and throws 
the wretch into a loathſome dungeon, re- 
gardleſs of his ſupplications and deaf to the 
cries of a loſt and helpleſs family; what is 
the conſequence? The deed excites neither 1 
. indignation nor ſurprize; the tale of woe is i 
heard with indifference and unconcern.— 
Does any patriotic Quixote ariſe to plead 7% 
cauſe in the great aſſembly? Are any hu- 
mane and liberal eſquires found to ſpread 
diſcontent and foment ſedition for the relief 
of inſolvent tenants? Not one. A combi 
nation againſt cryel landlords would foon be 
diffotved. Occaſional diſtreſs would never 
he permitted in this inſtance to form an 
zpology for tranſgreſſion, and a. ſtrict obe- 
1 dience to the laws of the land would be ri. 
gorouſly enforced. But when a clergyman, 
equally ſanctioned by theſe laws, demands 
| that portion which they allot, te © aits a 
child's ſhare, ke extracts alms from a beg- 
gar, he grinds the face of the poor, Sc. Sc 
The perſon whoſe claim afſects but the tent“ 
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part of the cottager's yearly produce, is 
guilty of heinous exaction, it his demand be 
_ enforced; 


There is but one poſſible cafe. in which the payment 
of tithe can be an intolerable or opprethve burden, and that 
is where land is not worth cultivating at the expence of 
paying one-tenth of its produce. In all other cafes (i. e. 
in all thoſe hitherto known) it is 7:pofe5/e. For the lan- l 
having been ſubject to tithe before the landlord obtained, 
or the tenant occupied it, neither can complain of what 
he knew to be the condition of poſſeſſing. The leſs too, as 
the former bought it cheaper, and the latter took it at a 
lower rent, becauſe ol its being liable to this burden or 
ſervice. Farther, it is a contradiction to fay, that a man 
ſubject to two payments; one prior, ſmaller, and fixed by 
law, the other poſterior, greater and arbitrary, can be op- 
prefled or aggrieved by the former. If there is oppreſſion, 
it muſt neceſſarily be derived from the latter. Suppoſe 
A gives to B 100 acres of land on this condition, that C is 
to receive one-tenth part of the produvey it is clear that 
A's gift and B's acquiſition is the niath part of the produce 
ſubject to the hurden of cultivating the tenth alſo. 
Suppoſe this land to be worth foo. to a purchaſer, or 
5ol. per annum, to an occupier antecedent to the donation, 
it is equally clear that B. if he ſells it, ſhould lower his 
demand to the purchaſer ; if he lets it, ſhould. require a 
ſmaller rent from the tenant, in conſideration of and in 
proportion to the burden of tithe previouſly impoſed by A; 
if he does not, the purchaſer or the tenant may be cheated 
and aggrieved; but it is by Squire B, not by Parſon C. 
If the donor gives-at the fame time another 1co acres, - but 
without any ſuch burden or deduction, yet would B have 
no more reaſon to complain than if a teftator had left his 
neighbour 200/. and him but 100. Do the Peers of Eng- 
land refuſe to be Lords of the Bedchamber, becauſe they 
pay 5s. 6d. in the pound, which, with Chriſtmas-boxes, 
reduces their Io. per annum to leſs than 700. Would 
Mr. G have refuſed the ſplendid grant of 50,000/, 
even though he had _ to pay $502/. per annum 

; | to 
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enforced; he whoſe claim reaches perhaps 
to three-tourths of the remainder may, if 
the rent be not punctually paid, feize upon 
his all, and with little form of law felling 
(perhaps for half value) his entire ſtock, turn 
him naked on the world! Let any man of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty, laying 
his hand upon his heart, declzre, if it be pol- 
fible for the ſtricteſt exaction of the tenth 
part to ruin (ſcarcely to diſtreſs) the man 
whom oppreſſion reached not in the other 
nine. But we are told that the on's 
tenth amounts, by a juſt calculation, to one- 
fxth; and that if the clergy were to receive 
the full amount of their dues, not leis than 
one-Hxth of the e of the kingdom 
would fall Y into their hands. 
This is not the only part of the ſpeech under 
confideration that wears a ludicrous and iro- 
nical appearance. The aſſertor could not 
ſurely have been ignorant that a great por- 
tion of tithes is in pofſeſſion of laymen. But 
ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, Iconfeſs myſelf wholly 
unacquainted with the principles upon which 
the juſtneſs of the calculation depends. The 
tenth part of the peaſant's produce, whether 


it continues in his own field, or is removed 


into the parſon's barn, will undoubtedly ſtill 
| to Swifts Hoſpital or the Right Hon. H. F.—I trow not, 


I dare ſay the noble in efe would be, and 
the noble Lord in poſſe & profpeftx is much better pleaſed 
not to be clogged with ſuch difagreeable deductions, 


E 


bear the ſame proportion to the other nine. 
— The labour of cultivation that raiſes the 
worth of the tithe, adds a proportional value 
to the reſt. Former arithmeticians, however 
ingenious and acute, were ignorant that at- 
ter the ſubtraction of a tenth part no more 
than five-fixths remained. The power of 
numbers was before ſurpriſing; it remained 
for a modern diſcoverer to make it miracu- 
las. This novel arithmetic may be very 
proper while confined to clerical property ; 
an attempt to extend its application would, 

believe, meet but little encouragement. 
It is afferted, in the Reports, that the 
2888 of Munſter were incited to com- 
ination, and diſorder, by the op- 
preſſions of the clergy. Had injury been the 
real cauſe of inſurrection, and was the re- 
duction of exorbitancy the ſole object of the 
inſurgents, outrage and combination would 
have been confined to thoſe pariſhes where 
| (He. ata 


* Rents have been paid in kind.—Suppoſe an inftance 
of it to recur, and that a Iandlord lets * on condition 
of receiving yearly a fourth of the producr. The tenant, 
aſtex ſaving his crop, ſends him a ſeventh part, demanding 
2 receipt in full for the year's rent; the landlord refutes, 
alledging that his agreement was for a fourth : truc, replies 
the tenant ; but if you calculate juſtly, you will ſiad thar, 
with the labour and all the incidental expoences of cultiva- 
tion, it amounts to a full fourrh—at leaſt 1 have very high 
authority for faying fo, and ſhall therefore pay you no more. 

Crede quod faber Faber. ; 
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r was ſaid to have heen practiſed, 
and trangquitlity would have maintained her 
ſeat among the reſt: at leaft thoſe places in 
which extortion was committed would have 
been moſt diftinguiſhed for violence and ſe- 
dition. Now the truth is, that no fort of 
diſtinction was made Between the refident. 
incumbent of acknowledged moderation; nd 
that horrible monſter the unjuſt and unre- 
lenting tithe-farmer. The brighteſt virtues 


that adorn the character of a Chriſtian paſ- 


tor 2Forded no protection either to perſon 
or to property —nay, as if war had been 
declared againſt merit as well as againſt 


law, ſome of the moſt reſpectable of the 


ſouthern clergy were among the moſt perſe- 
cated. From thefe obſervations it ſhould 
appear that oppreſſions. were not the ſole 


cauſe of inſurrection. The following may 


ferve to point out the true origin and ſur- 
port of the con:gination. 
In the autumn of 1787, two or three 


clergymen in the county and dioceſe of 


Cork, finding the combination againft them 
ſupported with equal vigour and obſtinacy, 
though with lefs violence than in the pre- 
ceding year, made a ſpirited effort to defeat 
it by drawing their tithes. This taſk, too 
arduous for moſt of their brethren, was ren- 
dered practicable by a fortunate and uncom- 
mon concurrence of circumſtances. They 
were poſſeſſed of conſiderable private pro- 


perty, 


1 


perty, their pariſhes were compact, and 
their places of reſidence convenient; they 
had alſo the good fortune to be afſiſted by 
ſome worthy and opulent pariſhioners, who 
had always ſtood forth their friends and 
ſupporters, ſuperior to the influence of ſelfiſli 
and narrow conſiderations. The undertaking 
. was crowned with ſucceſs. They kept aregu- 
lar and diſtinct account of the quantity drawn 
from each perſon, in order that they might 


be enabled to aſcertain, with preciſion, the 
difference between the real value of the tithe, 


and the price ſet upon it by their proctors, 


and to give a pub 
of their moderation. The event fully juſti- 
fied their hopes ——Ia no inftance did the 
proctor's valuation amount to two-thirds ; 
in moſt it was under half; and in many it 
did not exceed one-third of the real value f. 
AU theſe particulars can be verified by oath. 


The ſtubbornneſs with which the people 


adhered to the general reſolution of not giv- 


ing more than Whiteboy price, was the cauſe 
of much regret to ſome that perceived ther: - 
ſelves the dupes of their own ſtratagem.— 
Yet ſuch was their obſtinacy, that a very 
few only, when the clergyman appeared able 
as well as willing to draw, were prudent 


enough 


+ In theſe pariſhes at leaſt the objection of the 
was, not to the exorbitancy of the demand, but to the de- 
mand itſelf. | 


and convincing proof 


* 
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enough to forego their determination, and 
embrace an advantageous! offer. Iuſtances 
are not wanting of a farmer's buying his 
tithe for more than the rector had at firſt 
demanded, even after ſeveral loads of tithe- 
corn had been taken from his field. Theſe 
incontrovertible facts have more than a ten- 
dency to prove that the late inſurxection (if 
it did not originate in) was at leaſt ſupport- 
ed by the weakneſs of the clergy ; and that 
their ſuppoſed inability to maintain their 
legal right was the true balis and cement of 
the Whiteboy combination 7. 
The collection of tithe, fo frau ght with 
cruelty and injuſtice, is —— in the 
Reports, not — wy clog on the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, but alſo as the 
chief or indeed ſole cauſe of the preſent dif. 
treſsful ſituation of the fouthern peaſantry. 
Leaving the wilds. of fancy and ſpeculation 
to hot brained rhetoricians, let us look for 
truth in the calm regions of reaſon and ex- 
perience. Directing: our view to England, 
2 little obſervation will evince that the tithe 
| | sytem 


4 Flad. it dan of every proprietor. of zithe 
to imitate the conduct of theſe gentlemen, what a world 
of trouble would have been ſaved! — the very name of 
Whiteboy had been now unknown zwe ſhould have want- 
ed a noble general's campaign in Muniter ;—we ſhould have 
wanted a long and acrimonious wer of pamphlets. The 
right honourable gentleman would have wanted an occaſion 
for his late diſplay of <i-quence; and the clergy would 
have been in no want of——4 CUMPENSATION-BILL. 
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ſyſtem has neither difirefled the peaſantry, 

nor impeded the progreſs of agriculture.— 

That wiſe and liberal people, to whom the 

I improvement of huſbandry and the profpe- 
q rity of the huſbandman have been always ſo 

deſervedly dear, would ſurely long tnce 1 

have deviſed a commutation for tithes, had - 4 

14 they been, as it is now pretended they are, | 

ſo pregnant with calamity : Yet in moſt 
parts of England the clergy's dues are more 

numerous, and collected with far greater 

rigour. It would indeed require a conſidle- 

rable weight of evidence to convince us that 

„ a ſyſtem, harmleſs in other places, ſhould be 

| injurious only in this. A nearer view of the 
fatuation of the ſouthern peaſantry will, I 

doubt not, afford fatisfactory proof that their 
wretchedneſs is unjufily aſeribed to tithes ; 

if the imputation be true, an exemption from 

tithe muſt be attended with content, comfort 

. and affluence. On this let the queſtion hinge. 

„In the ſouth of Ireland, and particularly in 

the county of Cork, (a principal ſcene of 
proctorial iniquity) are many farms, and 

even entire pariſhes, wholly free from this 

burden. To their inhabitants the name and 

office of proctor is either wholly unknown, 

or known only by report. The fruit. 

ful fields which they cultivate ſafe from ec- 
cleſiaſtical extortion nile on the happy huſ- 
bandmen; they pay no ſmoak- money, ex- 

cept to the King; nor are their bliſsful 2 

Ons 


(24 ] 
ons ſubject to any ſpecies of clerical de- 
mand. No dread citations from the iuigui- 
tous and expenſive court, in which the Bi- 
fhop's inquiſitorial Vicar prefides, alarm 
them with apprehenſions for the 1/. 6s. 8d. 
and while the property of the hapleſs pea- 
ſants in their vicinity is expoſed to the rapa- 
cicus proctor, they are left in the quiet en- 4 
joyment of the various comforts ariſing from 
a fucce/sful induſtry. Here, therefore, con- 
tent and independance are to be looked for; 
and here, if the before mentioned charge was 
juſt, would they be found. Fortunately. 
however, for the character of the clergy, \ 
there are no peaſants in a leſs enviable fitu-- 
ation than thoſe who inhabit tithe-free lands. 
— That this is ſo, a little obſervation will 
evince; why it is ſo, a ſhort view. of the 
actual fituation of the fouthern peaſantry 
may perhaps ſatisfactorily explain. 
The poverty and wretchedneſs of the 
ſouthern peaſantry f have been pathetical] Y 
a 5 di * 


+ The reader will take notice that the peaſantry here 
meant are itrictly thoſe of the loweſt order, or, as they are 
commonly called, Cottagers, who occupy ſmall parcels of 
land, often acres and half acres. The condition of the reſt 
is certainly much amended of late, and is daily mending. 
Witneſs the improved ſtate of their habitations; witneſs 
the vaſt increaſe of agriculture, by which, inſtead of im- 
porting, we are now able to export, large quantities of 
corn. Were ſome public fpirited exertions made to re- 
more the difficulties here mentioned, (a. meaſure ſurely 

| : | moꝛ e 
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diſplayed ; and I moft fincerely lament that 


the picture is but too faithful. What has 
reduced them to this fituation, or whether 
they ever knew a better, I ſtay not to en- 
uire; the preſent purpoſe is to point out 
che material cauſes by which cävilization 
and profperity are retarded and depreſſed. 
I ſhall ſpecify feur. nal 
Iſt. Ignorance.— By this I do not mean 
the want of learning, which the vulgar of 
every community muſt want, and without 
which they may be excellent members of 
fociety. I with to expreſs their unacquaint- 
ance with the ordinary duties of Chriſtians 
and citizens, with the arts neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute as well as adorn a civilized ſtate. 
In other civilized countries the common 
people, however 1lliterate, entertain rational 
ideas of the comforts and conveniencies of 
lite. Trained to uſeful employments from 
their earlieſt age, they owe to unremittin 
induſtry an eaſy and comfortable ſubfiſtence. 
Senfible of the ſource whence life and pro- 
perty derive protection, they reſpect the | ht 
of their country, and, inftead of combining 


more truly patriotic than ſome that have lately 

much :ttention) we might, from the advantages of our 
climate and ſituation, not unreaſonably. expect to fee the 
Iriſh peaſantry in a few years little inferior, to thoſe of the 
fiter country. Encouragement of rioters and vilification 
af the clergy will not conduce much to this very deſirable 
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to protect tranſgrelfors, are forward to bring 
them to juſtice. The greater part of our 
gentry, familiarized to ſcenes of wretched- 
neſs and riot, appear to overlook a ſituation 
which, to a ſtranger, prefents ſo much hor. 
ror and diſguſt: but ſuch as have had an 
opportunity of contraſting them with other 
people, muſt both ſee and lament the miſe- 
rable deficiency of their poor countrymen. 
2d. The ſecond and a moſt material bar 
to the improvement of the peaſantry, is that 
ſtate of vailalage in which they are held 
riacipally by landgobbers or middle land- 
ords, and the want of a permanent f in- 
tereſt in the lands they occupy. A land- 


jobber takes from a gentleman of large eftate, 


too often an abſentee, tracts of land, which 
he lets by the year at rack-rents to cottagers. 
The weight of rent making it impoſſible for 
the cottager to be out of debt, renders him 
wholly . dependant on, and at the mercy of 

this 


+ The want of a permanent tenure, which land-jobbers 
never give, is an eifectual check to the improvement of 
land; for the tenant, if he was able to do it, would not 
lay out his money in improving a farm which he cannot be 
ſure of poſſeſſing for more than fix months. Why ſhould 
he plant trees which he cannot hope to cut, or make 
to ſhelter another man's cattle. I may be told that farmers 
in England commonly hold lands without leaſe; but the 
caſe is by no means analogous. In England the farmer 
enters upon the land already in a high itate of cultivation, 
which he has only to keep up: Beſides there is no with in 
his landlord to ti ra him out while he can pay his rent, 
nor in his-ncighbour to diſpoſſeſs him by offering more. 


3 


this middle landlord, who, like the drone, 
idle and inactive himſelf, ſubſiſts by the in- 
duſtry of others. The labour of the cottager 
and his family muſt be always ſubſervient to 
the call of his taſk-maſter, the leaſt contra- 
diction to whom would meet the ſevereſt 
chaſtiſement. Thus, as if a rack-rent was 
not ſufficiently rigorous, the talk of ſervi- 
tude is added to his burden, till the peaſant, 
deprefſed to the utmoſt, finks beneath the 
load, and, loſing that vigour of mind which 
induſtrious competence beſtows, reſigns him- 
ſelf tomiſery. The pernicious effects of this 
ſyſtem, by which both lands and their occv- 

iers are effectually precluded from all pol. 
fible improvement, are now well known.— 
Much has been promiſed by the liberality of 
landed proprietors, but little hitherto done 
for the remedy of an evil alone ſufficient to 
depreſs the peaſant and with-hold the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. The number of 
abſentee landlords and the hoſpitable extra- 
vagance of our gentry, too generally inat- 
tentive to the improvement of their eflates 
and the proſperity of their tenants, make it 


to be feared, that a conhderable time muſt 


elapſe before we may expect the entire de- 
molition of a ſyſtem fo long and fo firmly 

eſtabliſhed. of A 
3d. The third obſtruction to improve- 
ment is, the want of employment, and its 
confequence—the low price of labour. The 
D 2 f mild. 
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mildneſs and ſalubrity of the climate, in the 
higheſt degree friendly to population, have, 
in ſpite of all diſcouragements, crowded the 
ſouthern coaſt with inhabitants. This, in 
the preſent ſtate of things a diſadvantage, 
would, were trade and manufactures in any 
conſiderable degree of advancement, be a 

circumftance the moſt happy. The manu- 


facturing towns and trading cities would not 


only raiſe the price of labour, and improve 
the — as well as the means of living, 
but alſo employ thoſe ſuperfluous hands that 
now over-ſtock the land. The agriculture 
of Ireland can never be expected to improve 


while conducted with fo much manual la- 


bour, and while the land is encumbered with 


indigent cottagers, who might be employed 


to the very great advantage of themſelves 
and the Rate; in various branches of ulſefut 
manufacture The ftrength of a ſtate is 
eſtimated by the number of its members, 
but it is 4 thoſe members are induſtri- 


ous, happy and united. In computing the 


force of this kingdom,. how many thouſands 
are there that cannot be admitted into the 
account, who neither underſtand nor expe- 


rience'the valueof its conſtitution ; and who, 


if they were to take any part upon a foreign 
invaſion, would, from the hope of being 


bettered, and the Impotithility of becoming 
worſe, were there no other motives for 
choice, join the enemy's ſtandard. 


4th. Civi- 


5 
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4th. Civilization is conſiderahly retarded. 
by the attachment of the people to a lan- 
guage unknown to the more polite part of 
the community, and which, though nervous 
in its expreſſion, ſeems not ſufficiently co- 
pious and elegant for all the purpoſes of ſo- 
cial intercourſe; it tends alſo to create diſ- 
union, and to keep alive a ome diſtinction 
between the deſcendants of native Iriſh and 
Engliſh ſettlers. It is befides an inſuperable 
bar to their embracing the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and indeed to the acquifition of any 
uſeful knowledge. The honeſt pride of an 


Iriſhman may poſſibly take offence at theſe 


objections to his native tongue, but his ſober 


judgment will admit the ſtrictures to be juſt. 


The late endeavours to diffuſe learning, and 
a more general knowledge of the Engliſh 
tongue, ſhew that the importance of language 
in effecting a national reformation is ſuffici- 
ently known. The proſecution of this great 
object will, no doubt, continue to meet that 
attention it ſo well deſerves. 

Let me aſk any reaſonable man, whether 
the four cauſes here afhgned are not amply 
ſufficient to produce all thoſe evils and dif- 
treſſes ſo often and fo juſtly deplared. For 
the exiſtence of theſe cauſes I appeal to the 
obſervation of every intelligent perſon in 
Munfter : how abſurd is it therefore to im- 
pute to clerical exactions a wretchedneſs that 


ſubſiſts, where no ecclefiaſtical dues are de- 


manded, 


1 
manded, and which would not be removed 
by the utter annihilation of tithe and its 
collectors. The advantages of an exempti- 
on from titaes, were they more ſubſtantial, 
would hardly recompence the poor for the 
want of tuoſe numberleſs kind offices which 
the profetſion of a rehdent divine obliges 
and enables him to perform. Ihe piety, 
the knowledge, the inſtructions, and the 
example of a good pariſh miniſter, operat- 
ing with continual energy within the ſphere 
of his influence, muſt have a ſtrong tendency 
to mend the hearts and ſoften the manners, 
Inftead of reducing their numbers (the ine- 
vitable conſequence of reducing their prc- 


_ viſions) it were to be wiſhed that every pe- 


Tiſh could maintain its miniſter, ſuch a one 
as T have deſcribed, being, even in political 
confideration, one of the moſt uſeful mem- £ 
bers of ſociety. | 

In the Speech under confideration it is 
aſſerted, that © it is an infamous libel on 
the gentry of this kingdom, and a ſcandal- 
ous imputation on both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, to ſay, that taking from the peaſantry 
the burden of tithes would afford but a mo- 
mentary eaſe, inaſmuch as reats would riſe 


in conſequence.” It is no libel to ſay, that 
lands fet higher for being tithe-iree ; witneſs 
our daily papers, in which the advantages of 
ſuch exemption are moſt ſedulouſly ſpecified. 
laim 

be 


If chen the annihilatiou of the parſou's c 


| 


1 | 
be materially conducive to the landlord's in- 
tereſt, every diminution thereof muſt, I con- 
ceive, bring a proportional advantage. If 
the abolition of tithe ſerves him much, the 
reduction of it will ferve him a little. But 
though it might be admitted that the mem- 
bers of both Houſes of Parliament and the 
gentry of this kingdom were as liberal and 
heneficent as the Orator would repreſent 
them. how is the indigent cottager to 
benefit thereby? He holds neither from the 
legiſlature nor the gentry; his immediate 
landlord is either a Fabgaantial farmer, who, 
having more land than he Mſhes to occupy, 
ſets the ſuperfluons acres to vnger tenant, 
or ſome land- jobber, who lives by rack- rents 
and extortion. Of theſe, I preſume, it is no 
libel to ſay, that they are ready to ſeize the 
moſt trifling advantage that offers, and that 
the comforts of the cottager are very light in- 
deed when ſet in the ſcale againſttheir intereſts. 
It may be queſtioned, whether even the li- 
berality of the ſquire would be always proof 

againſt the tempting invitations to well 
the rental. By the others the golden op- 
Portunity would moſt certainly never be 
omitted. 

2 o the weight of facts let us add the force 
eſumptive arguments. From theſe it 
Hands «oo that the clergy, it they could be 

to harbour the inclination, are deſ- 


rite of the ability to oppreſs. A Ranger 
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in the pariſh to which he is collated, void 
of influence among the people, and regarded 
with jealouſy by every petty landlord, a 
rector appears leſs qualified to be the author 
than the object of tyranny. The employ- 
ment of a proctor ariſes from neceſſity. A 
clergyman whoſe early years have been ſpent 
in the purſuit of learning, whoſe prime of 
manhood has been employed in the duties of 
a curacy, or the drudgery of a ſchool, finds 
at length the reward of expenſive education 
and laborious exertions in a benefice; more 
acquainted with books than men, he is how- 
ever ſuperior aq intellectual acquirements, 
ir ferior to his moſt ignorant parithioners in 
the art of making a bargain ; defrauded by 
ſome, diſappointed by others, unfit from his 
habits, or unable from the duties of his 
enction, to give his temporal affairs that 
minute attention concerns ſo complicated de- 
mand, he finds himſelf under the neceſſity 
of employing a ſubordinate agent, commonly 
called a Proctor, or of ſetting the whole or 
part of his pariſh to one man, common] 
called the Tithe-farmer. It is not unchar!- 
table only, but unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


perſons ſelected to inculcate, both by pre- 


_ cept and example, the mild virtues of Chriſ- 
tianity, ſhould ſo far deviate from every 
ſe of their inftitution as to hive in the 
Gail practice of cruelty and oppreſſion. Is 
it to be 1magined that the delegates of Chrift 
„ 
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can ſo change their nature, deſert their prin- 
ciples, and renounce the God, to whole ſer- 
vice they had dedicated theniſelves, as to 
become the ſhameleſs patrons of guilt and 
promoters of iniquity. Did not common 
ſenſe difown the imputation, the recent oc- 
currences in Munfter might ſufficiently ſhew 
not only the difficulty with which their len- 
did incomes are collected, but alſo with what 
impunity their rights may be invaded, their 
perſons inſulted, and their property deſtroy- 
ed. Vet during the ſtorm of perſecution, 
when licentiouſneſs was ſuffered to rage un- 
controuled, when ſelfiſh illiberality juſtified 
her depredations, and every ſource of com- 
plaint was induſtriouſly explored, what op- 
preſſions were ſpecified, what accuſations 
brought home? By the infidious policy of 
intereſted perſons a general clamour was ex- 
cited, in the noiſe of which reaſon, juftice and 
humanity, were loſt. Returning reflection 


ſhewed not only the danger of the perk perſecu.. 


tion, but the innocence of the perſecuted. —- 


Cool inveſtigation which, it 3 


meanors of the clergy to light, uniformly 


tended to remove each heavy imputation ; 


nor did there appear, even in the 


where complaint and outrage were moſt loud 


and exceffive, cauſes by any means adequate 
to the tumult raiſed. Admimftration, the 
cautious wiſdom of whoſe councils evinced 

E a ſtrict 


hoped by 


many, would have brought heinous miſde- 
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a ſtrict impartiality, remained ſome time 
ſuſpended between the contrary opinions that 
diſtracted the public mind. Good policy at 
length ſuggeſting the neceſſity of reſtorin 

order, mild. and, as it was hoped, effecturl 
meaſures were taken to ſuppreſs riot and 
outrage. ' The ſame juſtice that guided their 
firft counſels inſpired the idea of making 
compenſation to the injured. A bill for the 
relief of the clergy was brought into Parlia- 
ment, and patied both Houſes with an una- 
nimity which, when we reflect on the no- 
velty of the meaſure, may be deemed extra- 
ordinary, and when the number of ſouthern 
members preſent is confidered, may be re- 
ed as a teſtimony of the clergy's ſuffer. 
ings and innocence the moſt ſatisfactory and 
honourable. After all this—after the ſubject 
had undergone the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, after 
the enemies of the eftabliſhed church had 
expoſed their malignity and their impotence, 
after the minute enquiries of an impartial 
adminifiration had juſtified the conduct of 
the clergy, and after the great council of the 
nation had (virtually at leaft) approved their 
moderation and proclaimed their innocence, 
a new and important accuſer was indeed un- 
expected an accuſer, coming forward in 
the awful ſhape of orator, of ſenator, and of 
patriot. The clergy looked not for an ene- 
my in the man who allayed his thirſt for 
knowledge at the fountain from which they 


( 3s ] 
drank, who enriched his mind with the 
ſame refined and elegant ſentiments, who 
imbibed the ſame liberal principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and whoſe genius and 
eloquence reſtored life and ſplendor” to that 


glorious conſtitution of which they are the. 
firm and unalterable ſupporters. But how 


feeble the exertions of genius and eloquence 
unanimated by truth, unſupported by juſ- 
tice! Thoſe abilities that were wont to ap- 
pear like the ſplendor of that glorious orb, 
which vivifies while it illumines, have declin- 
ed to a reſemblance of the lightning's tran- 


fient flaſh, bright indeed, but baneful. The 
of ſuch an accuſer is however 


a 
much to be regretted: for though joy muſt 
ever accrue from the diſappointment and 
impotence of unprovoked hoftility, yet will 


the pleaſure be mingled with no ſmall con- 


cern in the breaft of the philanthropiſt, who 
cannot without pain obſerve the miſerable 
imbecillity of human nature, even in her 
proudeſt boaſts, and who muft lament that 
unhappy mixtureef impure alloy by which 


the ore of patriotic virtue is ſo often ſulli- 


ed and debaſed. | 
The promiſed diſplay of abilities ſo cor- 
feſſedly pre-eminent, was expected with the 
moſt anxious impatience. It was hoped 


alarmed the whole kingdom, would have 
been treated with the ſpirit of candor, and 
E 2 the 


that 
a ſubject which had engaged, agitated, and 
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the perſpicuity of wiſdom; that means would 
have heen furniſhed to remove every com- 
e and heal all the wounds of inteſtine 
iſcord; and that the judicious of all parties 
would have combined to celebrate and ad- 
mire the joint reſult of genius and of juſtice. 
This was the warm expectation of many a 
citizen; —it was the ardent wiſh of the wri- 
ter of theſe pages. The confequent diſap- 
pointment ſeems. to have arifen from the 
manner in which the ſubject was taken up. 
A matter of ſuch extenſive importance re- 
quired a mode of proceeding widely diffe 
rent from that which appears to have been 
purſued. A perſon fincerely intent to iaveſ- 
tigate truth and effect reformation, would 
not have reſted ſatisfied with a ſuperficial 
and partial inquiry; e would have heard 
with caution the repreſentations of each 
y, and would have endeavoured to make 
himſelf acquainted with the real merits of 
the queſtion ; ke would have collected in- 
tormation from the moſt intelligent and re- 
ſpectable of bol parties; ke would not have 
declined receiving teſtimony on one fide, 
however reſpectable, and embraced evidence 
on the other, however abſurd and improba- 
ble; ke would have been flow in forming, 
much more in delivering an opinion con- 
cerning the. ſtate of a country to which he 
was an entire ſtranger; e would have raiſed 
arguments, not from fancy, but from fact 
| not 
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1 
not from pretended or 1 d 


epoſitions 
on one fide, but from actual and credible 
deponents on both; he would have purſued 
the dignified conduct of an upright ſenator, 
whoſe object is equal juſtice, not that of a 
venal advocate, indifferent to the merits of 
the queſtion, and anxious only for the ſuc.. 
ceſs of his eloquence; he would not have 


decided without knowledge, nor condemned 


before conviction ! 5 . p 

Beſide the general imputation of o - 
five conduct, the clergy are GAN cen. 
ſured in the ſpeech under 3 for 
oppoſing regulations that have never been 
offered. The ſenſe of the clergy has ſurely 
never been taken on the ſubject of commu- 
tation for tithes, which has hitherto been 
only a theme for diſcuſſion. The manage- 
ment of tithe in a country, circumſtanced 


like this, is ſo complicated and difficult, and 


ſuch a ſource of di ſunion between the clergy 
and their pariſhioners, that it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe a fair — 2 to them, and 
their ſucceſſors, would be gladly accepted; 
for who would not exchange an uncertain 
and troubleſome income, for one paid in a 
regular and ſatis factory manner. Some late 
writers indeed, Lay as well as Ecclefiaſtical, 
have offered objections to an alteration of the 
1 ſyſtem, which the orator did not con- 

eſcend to remove. Theſe however are but 


the opinions of individuals; nor is any per- 


ſon 
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1 
{on warranted to aſſert, far leſs to cenſure, 
the invariable attachment of the clergy to 
the tithe ſyſtem.— Hear however the lan- 
guage of the * „ The * Demon of 
unrighteouſneſs ſeems to have imſpired the 
Iriſh eccleſiaſtics with an unholy zeal; and 
they oppoſe, with fury, the reformation of 
a ri Nets which they cannot ſupport by apo- 
ſtolic authority.“ The impious opinion 
that the wealth of the church ſhould be un- 
bounded. as if Chriſt could not walk over 
the land without being accompanied by Mam- 
mon. “ That preſumptuous wayward- 
neſs which will neither hearken to the cries 
of diſtreſs or the dictates of reaſon.” 
© That ſpirit of jealouſy which impels the 


clergy on the mention of commutation to 


attempt moving _— earth and ocean, in 


their 


* The paſſages here quoted are not more illiberal than 
abſurd. Why is it unholy to differ in opinion from Mr. 
G——, or any other? Why unholy (admitting their at- 
rachment to the tithe ſyſtem) to adhere to a ſyſtem ſup- 
ported by 1300 years practice, till arguments at leaſt, if 
aot experience, ſhall have convinced them that alteration 
would be amendment? If the Apoſtles have not enjoined 
tithes, (which, in the circumſtances of times and perſons . 
would have been abſurd) they ſurely have not prohibited 
them. Is it unholy to accept any gift, falary, or emolu- 
ment not enjoined by the Apoſtles ? Where did they en- 

2 late gift of 50,000/.? Dans le Chapitre des Chapeau. 
17 Chriſt cannot — over the land without being accom- 
panied by Mammon, he certainly travels more with Peers, 
Commoners, Merchants, Lawyers, and even Attornies, 


than with Parſons. The rant of Jupiter, Sc. is beneath 
o | {chool-boy. 
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their behalf—to invoke Jove to ſhake Olym, 
pus with his thunderbolts, Neptune to rake 
the deep with his trident, while Plutus, 
their tutelary God, protects their coffers, Ec. 
Se. Sc.“ | 1 
Does conduct like this become do ſenti- 


ments and language like theſe adorn, the 


ſcholar, the ſtateſman, the gentleman ? Are 
theſe the bright effuſions of attic eloquence, 
infpired by genius, animated by conviction? 
Is this the late reward of long public expec- 
tation the mature reſult of profound Lnow- 
ledge and political wiſdom? If this be ora- 
tory, be my tongue ever ineloquent ; if this 


be glory, may my life be ever inglorious — 


May no intemperate thirſt of applauſe lead 
me beyond the limits of decency and mode- 
ration. Let me paſs innocent and unno- 
ticed through the vale of humble life, rather 
than attain the proudeſt diſtinction of re- 
nown at the expence of candor, of juſtice, 
and of truth | | 
Having endeavoured as briefly as poſſible 
to execute the propoſed defſign, but little re- 
mains to be added. Let me only, before I 
diſmiſs the ſubject of tithes, claim the atten- 
tion of a moment to the following obſerva- 
tions. 


clergy alone ſeem to have been conſidered, 


to them and their age nts, all oppreſſions, | 


extor- 


In the queſtion of tithes, hitherto the 


— 
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extbrtions and abuſes committed, or ſuppoſed 
tobe committed in the collection of tithes, are 
imputed, as if they were the ſole and exclu 
five proprietors thereof. It ſeems to have 
eſcaped obſervation, that in the ſouth of Tre. 
land nearly one-third part of the tithes is the 
property of laymen, a poſſeſſion which they 
have hitherto conſidered as ent, ſe. 
cure and legal as lands or houſes. If, as it 
is infinuated, tithes: are merely a reward for 
the exerciſe of pious functions, how comes 
it to paſs that we find them poſſeſſed by per- 


-ſons incapable of exercifing theſe functions? 


Shall then the tithe-endowed layman and the 


beneficed clergyman. be judged by a diffe- 


rent ſtandard? Shall the former be permit- 
ted to make the moſt -of his property, and 
ſhall the latter be charged with oppreſſion if 
he demands his dues ? Or is it the clergy 


alone that are uncharitable, and are the im 


1 always juſt and merciful? H, ac- 
cording to the Report, tithes are a public 
property to defray a public expence, vis. the 
maintenance of the clergy ; and if this mainte- 
nance may benew modified, increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, at the will of omni potent parliament, 
what is to be done with impropriate tithes? 
Theſe have no connection withchurchmen, and 
are a man's private property, as much as his 

horſe or cow. Though it may be confiſtent 

with the orator's views to new-model clerical 


pol. 


© 


poſſeſſions, without conſulting the proprie. 
tors, it may ſeem a little hard to diſpoſe of 
ſo large a lay property as the impropriations 
of the kingdom in the fame manner : but 
his intention, it ſeems, is to befriend both 
parties, to reſcue the peaſant from the mer- 
cileſs proctor, and to augment rather than 
diminiſh the income of the clergy.——One 
would hardly expect to find this defign con- 
need with a propoſal to aboliſh the tithe 
of potatoes *, which, in the county of Cork, 
wes nearly one-half of the income of liv. 
ings. There ſeems no juſt cauſe why pota 
toes, which are there largely; cultivated for 
exportation as well as home conſumption, 

ſhould not be equally titheable with wheat 
and oats. The ſubſtantial farmer wants not 


the exemption; to the poor cottager ĩt would 


* Suppoſing it otherwiſe, and that potatoes were culti- 
vated ſolely for the food of the peaſant, why ſhould they 
be exempt from payment of tithe ? Why ſhould Farmer B, 
or Squire -A's under-tenants, he fed at the expence of Par- 
ſon C? I have no odjection to his contributing with the 
others to improve the peaſant's meal, by a joint abatement 
of their demand, but I do not ſee why the whole weight 
ſhould reſt upon me. Potatoes are the food of the peaſant; 
therefore, ſays Mr. 


cg. In of time may feed on wheat, 
whi 2 delivered from the burden of tithe, 
: lands happily diſencumbered of every clerical 


P be 
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be uſeleſs, as the rent of his field would riſe 
in proportion. The modes of commutation 
by applotment and acreable ratage are liable 
to great exceptions; nor have I yet ſeen 
one, of the many plans deviſed, which would 
afford a fair 3 for tithe, without an 
increaſe of difficulty to the RHufbandman— 
I would — — no means diſcourage the 
45 of the tity of commutation. 

It is an undertaking worthy the attention of 
the legiſlature. To ſecure * property, — 
mony and peace, and to prevent 
veel ſedition, tumult and i injuſtice, a are = 
jects of high importance. Such is the ſtate 
of the ſouthern provinces, and ſuch the im- 
perfection of the pes ſyſtem of tithe laws, 
that theſe i t objects can be obtained 
only by a regulation f of thoſe 8 or by 
a COMM UTATION. 


| * The clergy are 8 2 
I preſume every friend of civil. and religious will 
join Mr. G—— in maintaining the former part of al- 
ternative. S — the ſouth 


e dee favour, 


1 adopted, their preſent incomes being un- 
. — — n mots in . ** den 


+ As it * aſked, hes bebe bf ide adage 


would anſwer the defired purpoſe, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt 
one, 


143 J 
one, in my opinion, ſufficient.——In a country like this, 


where the farms are in general very ſmall, and the pariſhes 


very extenhve, the in, nreder — 
too much on the fide of the incumbent. If his pariſhioners 
entered into a reſolution not to buy their tithes, he would 
find it almoſt an i bility to collect from every perſon, 
although no force, or other unlawful means, were 
made uſe of, to deter him and his aſſiſtants from the un- 
dertaking. . 'A cottager fix miles diſtant, whoſe tithe might 
be worth eight or ten gives netice to draw : 
incumbent ſends a man and horſe at the time appointed: 
the cottager throws down ten ſheaves, one of which is given 
to the parſon; after, which he obſerves that the weather is 
unfavourable, and refuſes to open any more of his ſtack. 
The fume may be pradtfed by other farmers, who, by theſe 
means, may, without any unlawful proceeding, diſtreſs the 
incumbent to the laſt degree. On the other hand, the in- 
cumbent is obliged to attend every legal notice, and if una- 
ble to accompliſn drawing from has no farther re- 
medy ; for he cannot ſue unleſs tithe be ſubſtracted. The 
preſent laws therefore, though in a well-regulated commu- 
nity, and in ſmall and compact pariſhes 
tionable, (as the facility of drawing, w 
manded by the incumbent is not a 
precludes all farther diſpute, and leaves each 
are partial and inequitable here. Let then the farmer who 
objects to the reCtor's valuation, give the uſual legal notice 
for ſetting out his tithe, and if not taken away, let him 
it for a certain number of days —ſfi four; at 


the end of this time, if not taken away by the proprietor, 


let him deliver it to the incumbent, if refident, or to ſome 
_ perfon appointed to receive it, if not: and in order to in- 
duce 2 incumbent to draw, if poſſible, let the farmer re- 
ſerve a portion of the tithe (which might be aſcertained by 
law) to defray the expence of care and carriage. Thus the 
of tithe would not be materially injured by his 

inability to draw, and the farmer, if diffatisfied with the 
price demanded, would have a certain method of avoiding 
litigation, and doing juſtice by delivering the tithe, for the 
trouble of which, I would have him receive more than a 
juſt equivalent. And or thoſe indigent cottagers, whoſe 
| 2 tithe 
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tithe would not be worth a long carriage, let them proceed 
as at preſent. This alteration I propoſe, from an entire 
conviction that the following are true propoſitions. Firſt, 
That Mr. Gs modes of commutation would bear harder 
on the peaſantry And ſecondly, That the Whiteboy com- 
bination, ſo injurious and diſgraceful, is really founded (be 
the pretences what they may) on the clergy's inability to 


draw. 
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Th E multitude is ever the dupe of plau- 
fibility. Even among the better informed, 
the number of thoſe who think for them- 
ſelves, and eftimate matters by their own 
judgment, is comparatively ſmall. To 
weigh well the merits of a queſtion, to com- 
arguments, to confider conſequences, 
emand more mental exertion than the ge- 
nerality are willing or perhaps competent to 
make. Many take opinions upon truſt, and 
an opinion once formed, it is not eaſy to 
alter, human pride being very averſe to a 
confeſſion of error. Hence the facility with 
which a meaſure of injurious tendency may, 
by the aid of ſpecious words and a fair out- 
Ade, be rendered popular ; and hence the 
difficulty they have to encounter, who would 
correct the general prejudice and ſhew the 
queſtion in its true light. Time, no doubt, 
will expoſe ſophiſtry, and make truth pre- 
valent, but much injury and injuſtice may 
be committed before that time ſhall arrive. 
X | When 
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When ſuch a meaſure is brought forward, 
it is the duty of a good citizen to prevent, 
as far as in him hes, the apprehended miſ- 

chief, and fairly to avow tos ſentiments, not 
biaſſed by the terror of great names, nor 
diſcouraged from his undertaking by popu- 
lar clamour. Theſe obſervations are de- 
ligned to preface the following objections to 
a bill that paſſed the Houſe of Commons in 
the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, and is intend- 
ed to be revived in the next, w7z. a bill to 
exempt and diſcharge from tithes for feven 
years, © all barren heath and moory ground, 

mountain, bog, mots, and land taken in and 
encloſed from the ſea, or any lough or river, 
which by reaſon or means of, drains, . dikes, 
or other valuable improvements ſhall be im- 
into arable or meadow 


The ofenfble ater of this bill are 
raiſe-worthy, and the propoſed operation 
| degrable. I profefles 70 204 to the — 
ſtock by fertilzing lands hitherto of little 
value; to promote and increaſe agriculture; 
to combine private advantage wick publc 
utility. A meaſure of this nature cannot fail 
in a n manner to excite the atten- 
tion of the clergy. As members of the ſtate 
they are materially concerned in evexy thing 
= affects its — — But à bill = wm 
of producing theſe ends mult be peculiarly 
. to chem whoſe incomes * 4 

age. 
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tillage. . Their oppoſition .to the bill there- 
fore cannot be ſu Poſt to proc 1 2 om 2 
Fi i e its principle, but from a 
_ diſtruſt of its efficacy. Mature deliberation 
= taught them to apprehend _— of 
and. . — — 

eneral particular injury ; 

at's L —— to thoſe fair ends 

1 pakete to have in view. Jo juſtify theſe 


ſentiments, and ſhew how well founded their 
apprehenſions are, the following 8 
are candidly ſubmitted to the ae 


L THE particular advantages reſulti 
8 r reclaĩmed and made fer 
tile, are threefold; to the occupier, to the 
land lord, and to the incumbent. Of theſe 
the incumhent's advantage is the leaft, and 


the landlord's or proprietor's, (unleſs the. oc- 
cupier's be a permanent, tenure), the greateſt. 
Is it not therefore unreaſonable that * per- 
ſon who has leaſt profit from the improve- 
ment ſhould be _ only its chief but ſole 
encourager? 


II. Is 3 which 


is ſuppoſed. to be equal to the life intereſt 
each incumbent has in his benefice, much 


too long for ſuch exemption ? would it not 


be a {i t encouragement on the part of 
the incumbent, to loſe the tithe of the firſt 


crop in reclaim'd ground; and ought not 
the other perſons benefited thereby to con · 


tribute 
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tribute towards promoting the improve. 
ment ? | | 

III. IN mountainous pariſhes where con- 
fiderable rents are paid by and breed- 
ing of cattle, the operation of this bill would 
deprive the clergy whole tithes are drawn: 
from the ſmall portions of land which the 
herdſmen and cottagers till for their fami - 
lies, of their intire incomes: And this not 
only without andere the community or an 
ſwering the propoſed ends of the bill, but 
2 with contrary effects. For the pea- 
ants who, if another perſon's claim to the 
tenth of their produce was allowed, might, 
on that account, cultivate a quantity, 
would in this caſe till no more than was 
barely ſufficient for their own conſumption. 
At all events they would only continue to 
cultivate yearly a part of their mountain 
nds. By which means, without any 
addition to the quantity of their annual til- 
lage, or any improvement of the country, 
the clergy would be deprived of their right- 
ful ſupport. 

IV. THE far greater part of the land cal. 
led Barren, by S comes within the 
ſpirit of the bill, if its intention be to hold 
aut encouragement for the ſurmounting of 
difficulties. Thouſands of acres that come 
under the deſcription of moor, mountain, 
heath, bog and moſs, are leſs difficult of 

"> | | cultivation 
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cultivation than many of thoſe which have 


heen time out of mind under tillage. The 
proceſs is barely to pare and burn the ſur- 
2 an operation leſs difficult, except in 
places extremely than the breaking 
up a field o 


lately tilled are) with furze. In lands of 


this kind the exemption is unneceſſary as 
well as injurious. | | 


V. The firft clauſe of the bill, from want 
of precifion in defining that ſpecies of land. 
which alone can be the object of this encou- 
ragement, is wholly e ionable. It 
would include much land in the province of 
Munſter, which not only is not barren; but 
which has actually paid tithe of ſome or all 
of the articles ſpecified in the bill The 
word Moſs in particular 3 ſo 
extenfively as to include almoſt all lands 
that have been long out of tillage. 


VI This bill would ſubject the dergy in 


all caſes to be called upon to prove that the 
grounds out of which they claimed tithes, 
had actually paid like tithes before. The 
injurious. conſequences of fo unreafonable' a 


requifition re abyious. In many cafes it 


may be impoſſible to prove that grounds, 
long untilled, had ever actually paid tithe. 
The marks of the ploughſhare may ſome- 
times be the clergyman's only proof of for- 
mer cultivation, _— does not ſee the 


own (as many fields. not 


| } 
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lard till after it has been broken up, even 
this {flight evidence of his right may be taken 
away. The circumfiance of a clergyman's 
being generally unacquainted with his parifh 
before the time of his collation would con- 
fiderably increaſe the difficulty of this proof. 


VII. Under this bill, ſuits for tithes in 
all caſes whatſoever might be removed by, 

rohibition into the ſuperior courts—a pecu- 
Far hardſhip in this kingdom where prohi- 
bitions may be obtained upon a bare ſug- 
geftion, and at ,a trifling expence to the 
plaintiff, whilit they cannot be ſet afide with- 
out a tedious and expenfive proceſs. What 
advan would be taken of this circum- 
ſtance to injure and diftreſs the clergy in 
the preſent ſtate of the country and temper 
of the times, is too manifeſt to need any com- : 


VIII. There are no juft grounds for ſup- 
poling that tillage would hereby be increaf- 
sd. The tillage of the kingdom is already 
adequate to the demand both for exportation 
and home conſumption. A greater demand 
would, without the aid of this bill, be fuf. 


The true method of encouraging agriculture has al- 
ready been adopted, viz. a bounty on the exportation of 
in, by which, inſtead of importing, we have, within a 

Foo yas horn ate dhexychn vaſt quantities of corn. As 

this judicious meaſure has fully anſwered the end, what 
need of any further experiments, much leſs ſuch as will be 

attended with certain injury and precarious benefit. 
ficient 


11 


ficient to produce a proportional increaſe of 
agriculture, whilft a bill of this nature, with- 
out ſuch demand, would do nothing, for 
none will grow more than they can diſpoſe. 
of. Farmers will indeed be induced by the 
exemption, not to increaſe their agriculture, 
but to transfer it; they will till that which 
was before paſture, and feed that which was 
before tilled But this proceeding will nei- 
ther increaſe tillage, nor improve land. — 
The reſult of it will be partial injury with- 
out public benefit. | 


IX. The laft, hut not, the leaft, objection 
to this bill ariſes from its tendency to create 
endleſs: diſputes concerning the nature and 
deſcription of ground out of which tithe ſhall 
be claimed ; to promote litigation and per- 
jury; and to increaſe the diflentions already 
unhappily ſubfifting in too many places be- 
tween incumbents and their pariſhioners. 


Theſe objections will, I truſt, convince 
every friend to truth and juftice, every man 
who has the peace of the country and the 
intereſts of religion ſeriouſly at heart, that 
this bill, however well intended, is. partial, 
injurious and inefficacious, and that it ought 
to be inadmiſhble. 
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